A ; 

America, contemporary literature of, 272, 583-—-religious philosophy 
and theology, ib.—history and biography, 273, 587—topography, 
276—trade and commerce, 278—travels, 279—fiction, 280, 592— 
miscellaneous summary, 286. 

Anti-Jacobin, the poetry of the, 459—great reputation of the Anti- 
Jacobin, ib.—origin of satire, 461—\ truth, the basis of effective satire 
462—-geniality of great satirists, 463—gravity of English satire, 465 
—superiority of the English as caricaturists, 466—Peter Pindar, 467 
—William Gifford, 469—*“ Classic Canning,” 471—origin of the 
Anti-Jacobin, 472—Sapphics, the “needy knife-grinder,” 473— 
Parody on Southey’s “ Inscription,” 475—“The Loves of the Tri- 
angles,” 476—the Anti-Jacobin overrated, 477. 

B 

Belief, the restoration of, 173—wide-spread indifference to religion in 
England, ib.—clerical seceders from the Church, 174—their influ- 
ence on the general opinion, 7b.—belief cannot be restored, but must 
be renovated, 175—the first number of the series entitled, “The 
Restoration of Belief,’ 176—the author's positions, 177—history 
met, and history evaded, 179—historical criticism necessarily con- 
cerns itself with details, 180—false history discoverable, while true 
is unattainable, 181—devotion to a person, the characteristic of 
genuine theism as opposed to pantheism, 182—this condition was 
imported from the Hebrew to the Christian system, 183—-was want- 
ing to the paganism of the empire, 1b.—dualism mingled with all 
genuine theistic faith, 184—-martyrdom monopolized by the orthodox, 
185—are heretics to keep a conscience ? 187—the ethics of opinion, 
189—what does the martyr attest ? 191—“ infidel” fidelity, 193—the 
loss of a historic belief not identical with loss of all faith, 194— 
theological candour, 195—misrepresentation of Mr. Newman and 
Mr. Grey by the author of “The Restoration of Belief,” 197—be- 
lievers’ scepticism, ib.—alleged incompatibility between science and 
opinion, 198—the authority of the Bible must share the fate of other 
probabilities, 199—relation of religion to science, 201. 

Botanists. See Plants. 

C 

Colonial Empire, owr, 398—emigration not a panacea, 399—probable 
effects of emigration, 401—colonization a necessary result of natural 
tendencies, 403—extent of our colonial interests, 405—the main 
question on which our American colonies separated from us, 407— 
change in the relative importance attached to unrestricted com- 
merce and freedom from taxation, 7b.— “taxation without repre- 
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sentation” the hereditary formula of grievance with our American 
colonies, 408—views of the colonists inconsistent and imperfect, 409 
—disruptive forces, 411—necessity for reviewing the principles of 
colonial government, 412—grounds of separation, 413—its evils, 
414—-natural relations of the colony and the mother country, ib.— 
incidence of law, 415—colonies advantageous to the mother country, 
417—the demand of allegiance involves the duty of protection, 418 
—the mother country advantageous to colonies, 419—local |: zisla- 
tion, 421—nature and consequences of our present colonial system, 
ib.—government by crises, 423—complaints of the colonies well- 
founded, ib.—chiefly occasioned by the absence of any special arena 
for the public discussion of colonial questions, 425—the power of a 
colonial representative body should be simply advisory, ib.—such an 
addition to the constitution is in accordance with precedent, 427— 
and may be safely ventured on, 428—confederation on the British 
platform, 430—reception of non-British communities, 433. 
Commission, the Oxford. See Oxford. 

E 

Edinburgh Review. See Jeffrey. 

Education, secular, 1—necessity for educating the people, 2—social 
contrasts, 3—grounds of indifference to popular education, 5—the 
kind of education which should be given to the people, 6—education 
in the Highlands, 7—practical inutility of the ordinary teaching, 9— 
bearing of religious instruction on temporal evil, 10—opinion of Dr. 
Chalmers, ib.—history of our scholastic institutions, 11—temporal 
wisdom essential to temporal success, 12—popular education advo- 
cated by Archbishop Whately, 13—the system of instruction which 
will lead to the general well-being, 14—connexion of religion with 
science, 15—effects of their dissociation, 7b.—desire and capacity of 
the people for secular instruction, 16—the Birkbeck schools, 17— 
by whom should the people be taught? 17—reasons for taking 
secular education out of the hands of the clergy, 18—secular educa- 
tionists no opponents of religious instruction, 19—schools dependent 
on voluntary effort, 21—plan of the National Public School Associa- 
tion, 22—its advantages, 7b.—results of secular instruction, 23—Mr. 
W. Ellis’s work on “ Education as a means of Preventing Destitu- 
tion,” 24— instruction in the social duties, 25--the morals of expen- 
diture, 27—instruction in economical science, 29—Mr. Church’s 
pamphlet on National Education, 30—education the key to well- 
being, 31. 

England, contemporary literature of, 247, 550—theology, tb.—natural 
science, 250—history and biography, 552—philosophy and legisla- 
tion, 260—law and politics, 560—travels, 263, 569—education, 565 
—fiction, 268—miscellaneous, 580. 

England, the tendencies of, 110—the causes of pauperism not econo- 
mical, 111—pauperism not peculiar to modern times, 112—the idea 
of progress as opposed to the ancient idea of a cycle in national 
development, ib.—general progress of the race compatible with the 
decline of particular nations, ] 13—recent triumphs of tyranny, ib.— 
despotism fatal to mental advancement, 114—causes of the actual 
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prevalence of tyranny not moral, 115—but industrial, 117—dis- 
parities of wealth, 118—disparities of intellectual culture, 121—the 
fact that the cohesions of society are in horizontal layers only, the 
great disease of modern Europe, 122—mutual local duties the source of 
patriotism and of social cohesion, 125—need of local organization, 127. 


England's Forgotten Worthies. See Worthies. 


F 


France, contemporary literature of, 306, 614—philosophy, <b.—history, 


307, 620—belles lettres, 628. 
G 


Geology, the future of, 67—amount of attention given to geology, i).— 


the youngest of the sciences, 69—the foundations of true geological 
ecience laid by Britons, 70—the geological fathers, 71—superiority 
of British geologists due to their eclecticism, 73—extreme opinions 
of foreign geologists, ib.—exceptions—Von Buck, Humboldt, and 
D’Archiac, 74—fear of geological heterodoxy, 75—Dr. Henry More’s 
“philosophic” interpretation of Gen. ii. 4, 76—Scriptural geologies, 
77—the first appearance of life on the globe, 78—conclusions on the 
subject premature, 79— indications of lost tribes, 81—sources of the 
eagerness to fix the beginning of organic life, 2b.—three theories as 
to the origin of species, 82—geological evidence at present most in 
favour of the independent origin of species, 84—progression of 
organization, 85—Mr. Hopkins on inorganic progression, ¢.—pro- 
bable incompleteness of the received geological classification, 88— 
the facies of epochs, 89—missing formations, 91—advantage of 
organized surveys, ib.—prospects for discoverers, 92—geology a 
desirable branch of school teaching, 93. 


Germany, the contemporary literature of, 287, 598—philology, #.— 


philosophy, 600—history, 288, 602—political science, 292—natural 
science, 293—religious philosophy, .—biography, 296, 604— 
travels, 300—poetry, 303—fiction, 304, 612—theology and church 
history, 603—amiscellanea, 608. 


Goethe as a man of science, 479—antithesis between poetry and 


science, ib.—how the scientific character of Goethe is regarded by 
competent authorities, 480—his irritability as to his theory of colours 
a hindrance to the due appreciation of his scientific labours, 482— 
the two philosophic types, 483—Cuvier and Geoffrey St. Hilaire, ib. 
—Goethe a positive thinker, not a metaphysician, 485—his views on 
method, «b.—history of his studies, 487—his discovery of the inter- 
maxillary bone in the human skeleton, 488—his theory of plant- 
metamorphosis, 489—discussions of the British Association indicat- 
ing the present state of scientific thought, 490—Goethe on the law 
of transformation, 492—theory of evolution as opposed to creation, 
496—Goethe’s estimate of the relative importance of scientific and 
of political revolutions, 497—organic laws, 400—coincidence between 
the notions of Goethe and those of Geoffrey St. Hilaire, 500—dis- 
covery of the vertebral structure of the cranium, ib.— Oken’s 
account, ib.—his charge against Goethe false, 501—proofs of Goethe’s 
priority, 502—his claims as a legislator for science, 505. 
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J 


Jeffrey, Lord, and the Edinburgh Review, 95—the Edinburgh school of 
literature, 97—Lord Cockburn and his “ Life of Lord Jeffrey,” 99 
Jeffrey as a critic and an orator, 101—as a man, 103—chief celebrity 
due to his editorship of the Edinburgh Review, 6.—the permanent 
reputation of the Review dependent on its instrumentality in ditius- 
ing political and social doctrines, 105—Jefirey mainly responsible for 
its literary criticism, i+.—character of its political economy, %b.— 
services to the cause of education, &c., 106—the “ Edinburgh” not 
distinguished in science, ib.—its merits as an instrument of political 
enlightenment, 107—infiuence on public opinion, 109. 


L 


Lady Novelists, the, 129—-significance of woman’s appearance in the 
field of literature, ib.—reality the basis of all effective literature, 130 
—in what sense literature is the expression of society, 131—woman 
contributes a special element to that expression 7b.—the literature 
of woman too much one of imitation, 132—influence of sorrow on 
female literature, 133—Miss Austen, 134—George Sand, 135—Lady 
Morgan, 137—-Miss Edgeworth, ib.—Observation and sentiment the 
peculiar qualities of female writers, b.—“Jane Eyre” and “ Mary 
Barton,” 138—Daniel Stern, 139—distinction between writing from 
experience and writing to inform the public of private affairs, 139— 
Miss Jewsbury, 140—Miss Lynn, Miss Muloch, &c., 141. 

Literature, the profession of, 507—biography justified only by some- 
thing unusual in its subject, ib.—*“ the Autobiography of William 
Jerdan” not so justified, 508— incidents of Mr. Jerdan’s life, 509— 
exaggerations of autobiography, 511—Mr. Jerdan’s disparagement 
of the literary profession, 512—profligacy and prudence, 513— 
biographical criticism, 515—the literary man in a false position, 517 
—the reward of literature, 519—sources of failure in literature, 521 
—course of the literary adventurer, 523—comparison of professions, 
525—Mr. Jerdan’s anecdotes, 527—curiosities of style, 529. 


N 


Niebuhr, the political life and sentiments of, 142—Niebuhr’s youthful 
days, 143—his entrance upon public life, 145—residence in Edin- 
burgh, 146—his view of English politics in 1799—some incon- 
sistencies, 149—his marriage, 150—bombardment of Copenhagen, 
151—his ability as a financier, 152—removal to Berlin, 153—flight 
from the French army, 155—resignation of all office in Prussia, 156 
—his short-comings and regrets, 157—return to Berlin, 158—he is 
made historiographer to the king, .—patriotism of the Prussians, 
159—Niebuhr’s opinion of the present king of Prussia, 161—he 
retires from office, 162—is made Prussian minister at Rome, #b.— 
death of his father and of his wife, ib.—his second marriage, 163— 
his unhappiness, «b.—the Tugendbund, 165—feast of the Wartburg, 
167—Niebuhr’s increasing discontents, 169—his death, 171—lessons 
to be derived from a consideration of his political life and senti- 
ments, 7. 
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Oxford Commission, the, 317—Report of the Commissioners, 1b— 
tenure of corporate property, 319—unecclesiastical character of the 
early university, 321—foundation of the colleges, 322—theory of 
the founders, 324—anti-protestant features in the constitution of the 
colleges, 325—the Caroline statutes, 327—perjury inevitable to 
members of the university, 328—comparison of the last and the 
present century, 329—actual state of things in the university, 330— 
salaries and duties of Fellows, 331—their moral and intellectual 
incapacity, 333—small number of students, 334—complaints of 
existing mischief, 335—expense, and the causes of it, 336—habits of 
undergraduates, 339—private tutors and public, 341—proposed 
changes, 342—Church Reform, 345—confiscation of sinecures, 347. 

P 

Peel, Sir Robert, and his policy, 205—publie confidence in Peel, 207— 
majority of commoners among eminent statesmen of the last century, 
208—changes di.ring Peel’s career, 209—advance in official in- 
tegrity, 211— ontrast between Peel’s character and position, the key 
to his political conduct, 212—how our statesmen used to be educated, 
213—indulgence due to hereditary errors, 214—Peel’s early tram- 
mels, 215—the party of the past and the party of the future, 216— 
Peel a liberal in the conservative camp, 217—his prudence and 
decorum, 219—his quick perception of public opinion, 220—his 
capacity for business, 221—charge of “ inconsistency,” 223—wise 
and unwise constancy, 225—Peel’s course progressive, not vacillat- 
ing, 227—his candour, 229—the Catholic question, 231—Peel 
unbiassed by personal interest, 235—the Corn-Law question, 237— 
Peel had not the highest qualities of statesmanship, 242—his oppo- 
sition to the Reform Bill, 243—estimate of him by Disraeli and 
Roebuck, 244—Wellington’s eulogy on him, 245. 

Philosophy of Style. See Style. 

Philosophy, Whewell’s Moral, 349—extent of Dr. Whewell’s labours as 
an author, .—character of philosophical speculation in the English 
universities, ¢ —Dr. Whewell’s works on Moral Philosophy, 351— 
variations in the philosophy of orthodoxy, 352—influence of German 
metaphysics, 355-—Dr. Whewell’s statement of the two schemes of 
morality, 354—Paley and Bentham, 355—Bentham as a moral 
philosopher, 357—“ principle of asceticism,” 359—“ principle ot 
sympathy and antipathy,” <b—Dr. Whewell’s objections to utility as 
the foundation of ethics, 363—tendencies of actions calculable, «. 
—utility requires general rules, 365—utility confounded with the 
selfish system, 367—Dr. Whewell’s finishing argument against Ben- 
tham, 369—animals have moral rights, i.—Dr. Whewell’s attempts 
to define Right, 371— intuitive ethics must, reason in a circle, 373 
—Dr. Whewell’s criteria of moral rules, 374—his ultimate resort to 
utility as a standard, 375—appeal to utility unavoidable, 377— 
moral feelings not their own justification, 379—Dr. Whewell’s criti- 
cism of Bentham as a jurist, 6.—views on marriage and divorce, 381 
—character of Dr. Whewell’s moral doctrines, 384—his inculcation 
of intolerance, i. 
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Plants and Botanists, 385—various paths in botanical science, 387— 
the number of plants, i.—Dr. Hooker's “ Flora Antarctica,” 389— 
vegetable embryology, 391—the beginning of a pine-tree, 393— 
investigators of plants, 394—the royal botanist, 395—-humble natu- 
ralists, 397. 

Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. See Anti-Jacobin. 


8 

Style, the philosophy of, 435—no general theory of expression yet 
enunciated, 436—law underlying the current maxims—economy of 
the reader’s attention, 1b.—superiority of Saxon-English on this 
ground, 437—from early association, ib.—from the imitative cha- 
racter of Saxon words, 438—-superiority of specific over generic 
words, 439—sequence of words, i/.—collocation of the substantive 
and adjective, 440—order of subject and predicate, 441—arrange- 
ment of propositions, 443—the juxtaposition of words and clauses 
should be governed by their relation in thought, 444—the inverted 
style, 445—1igures of speech, 446—synechdoche, ib.—metonymy, 447 
—the simile, «—the metaphor, 448—suggestiveness, 451—-secon- 
dary causes of force in expression, 452—a theory of poetry, 453— 
economy of the sensibilities, 455—artistic composition, 457—genius 
anticipates theory, 458—fixity of style an evidence of imperfect 
development, 7. 


WwW 


Wellington, the Duke of, 531—alternations of activity and repose in the 
history of the world, i.—the last three-quarters of a century a 


period of activity, 533—contemporary judgments often defective, i. 
—exceptional cases, 534—comparison of Wellington and Napoleon, 
ib.—consistent individuality of Wellington, 535—his best fame 
based on his Peninsula campaigns, 536—his vexations and difficul- 
ties, .—ministerial neglect, 537—falsehood and perversity of the 
Spaniards, 539—difficulties in Portugal, 540—Wellington’s courage, 
constancy, and patriotism, 541—his comprehensiveness, 543—his 
want of amenity, 544—his conscientiousness, 545—his character as a 
statesman, 546—parallel between Wellington and Marlborough, 548. 

Whewell, Dr. See Philosophy. 

Worthies, England's forgotten, 32—the spring of great actions, 33— 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, a prose epic, 34—the Hukluyt Society, 35— its 
failures, ib.—Hawkins’s “ Voyage to the South Sea,” 36—a story of ° 
Indian heroism, 37—editorial incapacity, 38—why Elizabeth was 
beloved, 39—the maritime crusade against Catholicism, 41—against 
Spanish cruelty, 42—Raleigh’s last enterprise, 43—cool atrocity of 
the Spaniards, 44—heroic resolution of the Indians, 45—Catholic 
colonization, 47—conflict of the new and old religion in the western ¢ 
world, 48—massacre of French emigrants in Florida, i.—the Eng- 
lish navigators the armed soldiers of the Reformation, 49—discipline 
of ships’ companies, ib.—anecdote of Drake, 51—Humfrey Gilbert, 
53—his last voyage, 55—the death of a hero, 57—John Davis, 58 
—the revenge, 63. 
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